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the enzyme's configuration must fit that of the sugar as closely                 |(
as possible.    When only certain parts of the enzyme configura-                 V4;
tion fit in with the sugar, then the action between the two                J'1
compounds is incomplete, just as an ill-suited key may turn                 y
certain wards in a lock without succeeding in unlocking it                ,K
entirely.                                      '                                                         If
k.'
4. The Solvent Medium as a Catalyst.
Some authors have included solvents in the class of catalytic
agents; and it may be well to examine more closely the limita-
tions which must be placed upon any such conception.
In the first place, if a catalyst be defined as a substance
which can be recovered unchanged at the end of the reaction,               j |
it is clear that by this definition we exclude from the catalyst               ^ 1
class all solvents which take part in a reaction.    For example,               # I
when acetic acid is dissolved in alcohol preparatory to the forma-               ||
tion of an ester, it is evident that part of the alcohol will take               /J
part in the esterification reaction; and that, therefore, alcohol
cannot be regarded as a real catalytic agent, even if it exerted
any catalytic influence.
When the solvent plays no part as an actual reagent, it is
possible to regard it as a catalytic agent; but the problem is
complicated by the fact that we know very little about the
factors which govern solubility. It has been pointed out on
previous pages that a catalyst may vary in its action according
to the nature of the material upon which it acts and also that
it may stimulate one reaction while leaving a parallel reaction
almost unaffected. Now, in the case of solvents, a rough paral-
lelism to this latter action may be detected. For example,
in aqueous solution the interaction of mercuric chloride and
potassium iodide results in the precipitation of mercuric iodide;
whereas the same reagents in acetone solution give rise to a
precipitate of potassium chloride. Here, evidently, we might
speak of a " directive influence " of the solvent, which leads to
the favouring of one reaction rather than another; but in view
of our ignorance of solution phenomena, it is hardly safe to do
more than point to the apparent parallelism between the cases
of catalyst and solvent.
Instead of considering solvents in general, it will suffice for
the present purpose to confine attention to the case of water.